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his book is a well-arranged and detailed study of these little-known tribes in 
relation to their geographical distribution, domestic life, laws, customs and reli- 
gion. The volume concludes with specimens of their folklore. Most of the 
many authorities he quotes deal with anthropological and ethnological topics in 
general, and not with his special field of study; but all his citations from these 
works have direct relation to phases of the tribes he is describing. 

lie Sultan, L'Islam et les Puissances. Constantinople — La Mecque— 
Bagdad. Par Victor Be'rard. Avec deux cartes hors texte, iii and 443 pp. 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 1907. F. 4. 

This book, written a short time before the removal of Abdul Hamid from 
the sultanate, throws many interesting sidelights on the political situation pre- 
ceding that event. In the first part the author discusses the difference between 
the Arab and Turkish parts of the Ottoman empire. The two races are sep- 
arated by the Taurus Mountains, so that the realm of the Turks comprises 
Asia Minor, and that of the Arabs extends on the other side of that range to 
the Gulf of Persia and the Sinai Mts., and farther through the Arabian penin- 
sula to the Indian Ocean. Although the country is ruled by the Ottoman govern- 
ment, and inhabited by Christians, as well as Mohammedans of all denom- 
inations, the Arabian element dominates, and Arabic is the common language 
of the people. 

Between these two parts of the empire extends the "step" (-thagr), a border 
region inhabited by nomads and brigands: Armenians, Turkomans, Tcherkesses, 
Kurds and others, which prevents any intimate relation between the two sides. 

This large Arabian part of the empire has never been quite reconciled to 
the Turkish government, and in one place or the other it has always been in a 
condition of latent or open rebellion. Former sultans were content to govern 
Asia in the Turkish way as long as their armies secured the throne, the cities 
and the highways, and they left the open country more or less to itself. The 
effect was that, whenever lack of money affected the readiness of the army, 
there was, all over the Arabian country, a sudden springing up of liberators, 
prophets and brigands, who menaced the unity of the empire. 

Abdul Hamid II was the first to use a different policy. Without underesti- 
mating the power of the army, he tried at the same time to satisfy and please 
his Arab subjects. This fact explains many of his acts, which otherwise would 
appear not only criminal, but most unwise. In his public and private life, his 
foreign and domestic policy, there is, perhaps, not one of his acts but was in- 
tended to win the confidence of the Arabs — but at the same time contributed to 
endanger the future of the Turks and Turkey. To be sure, he had dangerous 
chiefs imprisoned and even poisoned on the slightest suspicion; but on the other 
hand, he chose Arabs for his advisers and secretaries, established an Arabian 
bodyguard beside the Turkish one, and although his official ministers and coun- 
selors were Turks, the real power behind the throne was in the hands of a 
camarilla of Arabs, who knew exactly how to rule him by taking advantage of 
his foibles. The result was that the Turks, grieved at this state of things, found 
a friend in England that had long been nervous on account of the growing 
influence of Germany at the Yildiz Kiosk. She was only too willing to act as 
the advocate of the oppressed, especially because there were not only the Turks, 
but also the Christians, who had to suffer from these Arabian influences. Thus, 
with the Sultan, the Arabs and the Kaiser on one side, and the Turks, Christians 
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and the Foreign Office on the other, the author almost foretells the course of 
events which afterwards justified his forecast. 

On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the throne, 
Abdul Harnid II promised the believers, among other things, the building of ?. 
telegraph and railroad line to Mecca in order to spare the pilgrims the necessity 
of using the boats of the Giaurs. This project had, however, a very worldly 
side, because from the oldest times, and long before Mohammed, Mecca had 
been the crossing of the two great roads that control traffic on the Arabian 
peninsula, a north-south one between Syria and Yemen, and a west-east one 
from the Red Sea to the Gulf of Persia. With the Red Sea in the hands of the 
English, the construction of an overland route through that country under 
Turkish control was a national and political, as well as religious, enterprise. 

Considering the close relations between Arabia and Africa on one hand, 
and the extension of that railroad into Syria on the other, it is evident that that 
road would, when completed, control the nearer East from Asia Minor to 
Abyssinia. It is with some apprehension, therefore, that the author, as a French- 
man, watches the progress of Germany in Syria and Palestine and the sale by 
England of the Syrian railroad concessions to a German syndicate, so that 
Germany might eventually control nearer Asia, from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea and, in cooperation with Turkey, also the land route to India. He 
already sees Barbarossa resuscitated to complete his conquest of the Holy Land. 

With all these forces at play, the value of that railroad for those in whose 
interest it was claimed to be constructed seems somewhat problematical and, 
by way of the Turco-German "tyranny" and the Syrio-English agitation, it may 
benefit in the end, — like so many enterprises, and especially railroads, in the 
Turkish empire — nobody but the French or German companies who will install 
themselves on the ground that has been prepared by others. 

The story of the Bagdad railroad is very much like that of the Pilgrim road. 
It had, too, long been planned by England and Turkey combined, but, in the 
exultation over the building of the Suez Canal, England lost view of it and 
Germany promptly stepped in. If the jealousies and apprehensions of one's 
competitors are a gauge of success, German readers of that book may feel safe 
about the prospects of their railroads in the Near East, and while the author's 
opinions on that subject may not be entirely unbiased, the book remains never- 
theless a scientific and up-to-date study of the situation on that much coveted 
territory, and in spite of its more political character it does not neglect the 
geographical side of the subject. M. K. Genthe. 

Outlines of Agriculture in Japan, iv and 132 pp., map and illustrations. 
Published by the Agricultural Bureau, Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Tokyo, iyio. g x 6. 
The work was compiled to acquaint foreigners with the general outlines of 
the agriculture of Japan. The two features that characterize Japanese farming 
are (1) that the cultivation of rice has the leading position, the value of the 
rice crop being equal to that of all the other agricultural industries; and (2) that 
farms are very small and farming is intensive. Seventy per cent, of the farmers 
till only 2.45 acres or less. All the farmers who cultivate more than 7.35 acres 
of land each do not exceed three per cent, of the total number of agriculturists. 
The result of the enormous population and of the small area of the fields is 
that methods of cultivation are necessarily intensive and crops are generally 



